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CODHTfHlP. 

The  most  sentimeofal  courtship  which  we 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of  took  place  not  lonj 
since  within  ibe  circle  of  our  acquaintance. 
Loui«a  was  the  eolj  child  of  a  gentleman, 
who  blessed  with  affleence,  had  spared  no 
pains  to  improve  kj  a  liberal  education  the 
graces  which  nature  had  lavished  upon  his 
daughter.  In  short,  Lonl«a  was  an  heiress, 
and  like  other  heiresses,  had  a  numerous  traia 
of  suiters. 

Anonf^  the  rest  jsuag  Wilham  haw'd. 

But  never  talk'd  of  love.” 

He  was  a  young  man  of  inestimable  worth 
and  talents,  which  Louisa  wa«  not  the  last  to 
discover;  but  he  posaened  no  small  share  of 
that  diffidence  usually  attendant  on  true  mer¬ 
it.  Their  eyes  bad  long  confessed  a  mutual 
flame  before  he  could  oaoster  the  courage  to 
discla-^e  his  pasaians.  Chance  threw  in  his 
way  a  golden  opportunity.  They  were  alone. 
.\fter  an  awkward  silence  of  some  minutes,  be 
advanced,  took  her  hand.  ^  fjouisa  his 
voice  faltered — he  could  not  utter  aiMtber 
word  ;  but  his  eloquent  canntenaoce  spoke  the 
rest.  Louisa  understaod  him,  and  overwhelm- 
with  confusion,  stammered  out — **  Go— ask  mt 

FATHER.” 
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and  their  wives — and  nine  the  lepers  cleaased 
by  ijur  Saviour — there  was  ten  but  only  one 
returned  to  offer  his  tribute  of  (hanks  ;  and,  a 
ten  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Richard,  then  look  u  knave,  placed  it  be¬ 
side  him,  and  passed  on  to  the  queen  en  which 
i.e  olwerved  as  lollows.  ‘  This  queen  re  - 
mtnds  me  of  (he  queen  of  Sheba,  who  came 
fion.  the  uttermost  parts  of  llie  earth,  to  hear 
the  wis<lom  of  Solomon ;  as  her  companion 
the  kin>f  of  Heaven. 

“Well”  returned  the  mayor  you  have  given 
me  a  vepr  g.jod  description  of  all  the  cards 
except  the  ktnve. 

‘•if  your  honour  will  not  be  au  ^rv  with  m  e 
returned  Kich-irvl,  I  can  give  you  (he  same  sat 
lafacUoHun  that  a'<un  uny  iu  tha  pack. 

‘  No  S4ii  the  mayor. 

‘  W’cir  returned  the  soldier,  ‘the  knave  i 
I  know  is  the  sergeant  who  brought  me  be¬ 
fore  you. 

“  I  don’t  know  replied  the  Mayor,  whether 
he  be  the  greatest  knave  or  not,  but  I  am  sure 
he  is  the  greate.-l  tool. 

The  soldier  then  continued  as  follows. 

When  I  count  the  uumber  of  dots  in  a  pack 
of  cards,  there  are  366,  so  many  days  are 
there  in  a  year;  when  1  count  how  many 
cards  in  a  pack,  i  And  52;  so  aoany  weeks 
there  are  in  a  year;  when  I  reckon  how 
many  tricks  are  won  by  a  pack  1  flad  there 
are  12,  so  many  months  are  therein  a  year. 
So  (hat  (his  pack  of  cards  is  a  bibic,  almanack 
and  a  prayer  hook  to  me. 

The  mayor  called  his  servants,  ordered 
them  to  entertain  the  soldier  well,  gave  him 
a  piece  of  money,  and  said  be  was  the  clever¬ 
est  fellow  be  ever  saw  in  bis  life. 


AMUSEMENT. 

THE  CAKnS  CUHIOt'SLY  SPIRm'*i.l7.a». 

One  Richard  Middleton,  h  suUlirr  attending 
<divine  eerviee  uiih  the  rest  of  a  regiment  in 
a  church  in  Gl.'isgow  insteAd  of  (oiHing  o«t  a 
hible,  like  lii"  brother  soldiers,  to  So  l  the  par- 
sob’s  text,  spread  a  park  of  c.irds  liefore  him. 

This  suiguiar  beliaviour  did  not  pass  urino-j 
Itced  by  iho  cio-gymaa,  and  the  sergeant  of 
4h«  conipany  to  which  he  hriongrd.  The 
latter  in  particular  commanded  him  to  put  up 
the  cards — aud  on  his  refusal  conducted  him 
after  cbcrch  tiefore  the  mayor  to  whom  he 
preferred  a  furmnl  complaint  of  Kichard’s  be¬ 
haviour  during  divine  service. 

“  Well  soldier”  said  the  mayor  what  ex¬ 
cuse  have  you  to  offer  tor  this  scandalons  be¬ 
haviour  ?  if  yon  can  make  any  apology'  or  as¬ 
sign  any  reason  for  it ’tis  well — if  you  cannot, 
assure  youiself  that  1  will  cause  you  to  hr* 
severely  punished  for  it.” — *  Since  y«ur  hon¬ 
or  is  so  good,’  replied  Richard  as  to  permit 
me  to  speak  for  myself  an’t  please  your  Lord¬ 
ship,  I  have  been  eight  days  upon  the  march 
with  a  bare  allowance  of  sixpence  per  day, 
which  your  honor  will  allow  is  not  hardly 
sutheient  to  maintain  a  man  in  meat,  drink  and 
washing  and  other  necessaries,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  may  want  without  buying  a  bihlc 
or  prayer  book.’  On  saying  this  Kicbard 
drew  out  his  packet  of  cards  and  presenting 
one  of  the  aces  to  the  Alayor  continued  his 
address  to  the  magistrate  as  follows  : — 

”  When  1  see  an  ace,  may  it  please  your 
honor  it  remind.^  me  that  there  is  only  one 
God — when  I  look  upon  a  two  or  three,  the 
former  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Father  and 
Son,  and  the  latter  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost— tke  four  calls  to  my  remem¬ 
brance  the  four  Evangelists,  Mathew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John— the  tive,  the  live  wise  vir¬ 
gins  who  were  ordered  to  trim  their  lamps, 
there  were  ten  indeed,  but  live  your  worship 
may  remember  were  l^lhk — six,  that  in  six 


His  majesty  delights  in  telling  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  : — In  Ireland,  at  lord  Talbot’s,  Mey¬ 
er,  the  German  tailor,  or  some  other  German 
in  the  royal  suite,  could  not  make  himself  un¬ 
derstood  ;  upon  which  the  king  asked  one  of 
his  Irish  attendants,  whether  (here  was  any 
person  in  (be  hoine  who  spoke  Gernaan  ? — 
The  servant  replied  that  he  would  inquire, 
and  returned,  saying — no  ;  but  that  he  had  a 
cousin  who  played  on  the  German  flute,  if  that 
would  do. — Lon.  TraxelUr. 


We  know  not  the  bounds  of  taste,  because 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  human  genius.  The  mind, 
in  ignorance,  is  like  a  sleeping  giant,  it  haa 
immense  capacities  without  the  power  of  using 
them— we  are  ignorant  whether  there  be  net 
passions  in  the  soul,  that  have  hitherto  re- 
saained  unawaked  and  unditcevered  for  want 
of  objects  to  rouse  them. 


ADVanTlSaMEXT. 

Ran  away  fiom  his  wife  and  helpless  fami¬ 
ly  on  Friday  last,  Johnny  Spriggs,  aged  35,  by 
trade  a  Tailor.  He  ha«J  a  wide  month,  zig 
zag  teeth,  with  a  nose  of  a  high  horned  brick 
blue,  with  a  loRy  bridge  a  little  swivel.  Had 
on  when  ke  went  away,  a  three  cock’d  hat, 
which  probably,  he  has  changed  into  a  round 
one — be  was  seen  on  his  way  to  Lang  Govoa 
last  Friday  morning,  disguised  in  a  clean  skirt. 
Any  one  person,  who  will  safely  lodge  him  in 
the  jail  of  Arran,  they  will  be  handsomely  re¬ 
warded  by  his  diicoDSolate  spouse. 

GRIZZLE  SFRIOGM 


LORO  BACOV. 

He  gave  early  proofs  of  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  aaked  him  bow  old  be  was  ?  He  replied 
“  Madam,  1  waa  two  years  old  when  you  be 
gan  your  happy  reign.” 


i' 
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9>J  several  eminent  musical  characters^  who  have 
either  merely  visited  or  domesticated 
"  in  America^  and  who  are  deceased^  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe.,  or  have  declined 
their  professional  avocations. 

MISS  BROADHURBT  ;  TOCALMT. - 

To  do  that  jastice  to  the  ^reat  professional 
talents  and  private  virtues  of  this  very  estima¬ 
ble  young  lady, which  they  so  richly  merit,  is  a 
task  which  none  but  those  who  knew  her  inti¬ 
mately  should  undertake.  Sensible  of  my  in¬ 
adequacy,  I  enter  upon  it  with  hazard,  and  with 
all  that  sensibility  of  feeling,  which  every  one 
ought  to  possess  who  attempts  to  make  known 
the  character  of  the  w  ise  and  the  good.  But 
if  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  remarks  added  to  her  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments  will  justify  this  brief 
and  humble  record,  I  still  cannot  but  hope, 
feeble  as  my  pen  is,  that  it  will  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  univortby  of  the  reader’s  perusal. 

Miss  Broadhurst  was  born  in  London,  and 
when  very  young  became  the  pupil  ofMr.  Per¬ 
cy,  a  distinguished  singing  master  and  respect¬ 
able  coiiipoaer.  While  yet  a  child,  she  appear¬ 
ed  at  several  readings  and  recitations  which 
were  then  a  fashionable  amusement,  and  which 
were  interspersed  with  music.  Here  she  as¬ 
tonished  the  audience  with  her  premature  vo¬ 
cal  powers.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  when 
only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  was  brought 
forward  by  the  manager  of  the  covent  garden 
theatre  in  the  year  1701  among  many  otliers, 
as  a  candidate  for  puidic  favour  upon  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Mis  Lilliiigton  for  Italy.  Here  she 
teemed  to  be  the  only  one  that  succeeded. — 
6he  also  accepted  an  engagement  at  tiie  I^ent 
Oratorios,  a  situation  highly  creditable  to  the 
talents  ofeven  the  oldest  and  most  accomplish¬ 
ed  singer.  During  her  engagement  at  covent 
garden  theatre,  a  circumVtance  took  place 
which,  while  it  reflects  high  honour  upon  her 
professional  af»ilities,and  proves  lhat**iriusic  has 
charms  to  sooth  the  savage  breast,”  loims  an 
event  that  ought  to  be  recorded  in  both  musi¬ 
cal  and  Theatrical  history. 

In  the  year  1792,  when  covent  garden  liad 
undergone  some  splendid  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements,  the  manager  raised  the  prices  of 
admission  and  abolished  the  one  shilling  gallery. 
This  caused  a  riot,  and  though  not  so  dreadful 
ns  the  more  recent  one  of  the  O.  P.  Dance, 
yet  it  was  sufllcicnt  for  two  or  three  nights  to 
render  each  drama  a  pantomime.  The  opera 
of  the  Duenna  succeeded.  MiSS  IJroadhur.'t 
was  the  Clara,  and  no  sooner  did  she  begin  the 
delightful  Song  of  “  When  Sable  Night,”  than 
the  sweetnc.'S  of  1  er  tones  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audience.  Their  desire  to  listen 
rendcredl  hem  mute — a  rapturous  peal  of  ap¬ 
plause  followed  with  a  loud  and  unanimous 
encore  and  which  somu  '.h  engaged  their  atteii- 
liou,  that  in  their  profoin.l  admiration  of  the 
singer,  they  Ibrgot  their  real  or  supposed 
wruugn,  and  peace  continued  on  that  and  every 
•uccecJiiig  ev  eniug. 


In  1703,  Miss  Broadhurst,  accepted  oflers 
from  the  manager  of  the  new  theatre  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  appear  upon  his  boards,  and  tvas  for 
several  years  one  of  the  principal  ornsments 
and  most  admired  and  popular  characters  of 
that  establishment.  She  also  appeared  in 
New-York,  boston,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston, 
and  at  the  latter  place  was  seized  with  the 
prevailing  disease  where  she  left  this  for  anoth¬ 
er  and  better  world. 

Miss  broadhurst  was  a  regularly  bred  musi¬ 
cian,  and  independent  of  her  vocal  excellence, 
was  a  le-'pectable  piani«te.  Her  voice  was  re¬ 
markable  s’veet  «nd  clear — her  time  exaefnes^j 
itself — her  intonation  correct,  lalher  inclining 
to  sharp  without  being  positively  so,  a  quality 
said  by  some  late  critics  to  give  great  br.tliancy 
of  effect,  and  which  is  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
present  much  admired  English  Vocali-t  Mrs. 
SalmoB.  Her  compass  was  about  B  below  tbe 
staff,  to  C  in  alto.  Her  style  of  singing  was 
various ;  from  tbe  ballad  to  the  Italian  Bravura, 
she  was  equally  excellent,  and  was  an  admira¬ 
ble  singer  of  the  airs  of  Handel  which  con¬ 
fessedly  try  the  abilities  of  the  best  vocalist, 
and  test  their  greatest  powers.  Perhaps  her 
chaste  and  hrilliant  performance  of  HandePs 
“Sweet  bird,”  with  her  bird-like  shake,  and 
Gillingham's  accompaniment  on  the  violin, 
were  among  the  mo«t  delicious  musical  treats 
ever  presented  to  an  American  public. 

She  was  always  eagerly  engaged  for  every 
concert  that  took  place  in  any  city  in  which  she 
happened  to  reside.  Her  concert  singing  was 
if  possible,  superior  to  her  theatrical, and  such 
was  her  popularity,  that  it  was  only  nece-sary 
lo  announce  her  name  to  insure  generally  rc- 
spcctaMe  assemblies.  Her  lady-iike  appear¬ 
ance  in  approaching  an  audience  can  never  be 
forgotten,  nor  did  it  ever  fail  to  inspire  every 
hearer  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Exqui-itc  as 
her  singing  was,  tl  seemed  to  impart  additional 
delight  by  her  charming  and  modest  deport¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Broadhurst  was  more  fortunate  than 
most  dramatic  vocalists  ;  Inheriting  some  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  British  fund*,  and  always  command¬ 
ing  from  htr  high  musical  accomplishment*,  .a 
portion  of  Scholar'  both  for  the  piano  forte 
and  vocal  music,  she  was  in  a  great  degree 
indefiendent  of  the  theatre,  and  invariably  rc- 
(ireii  from  dramatic  engagements  whenever 
terms,  situation,  or  other  ciicumstances  were 
not  agreeable  to  her  wishes. 

In  private  life,  .Miss  Broadhurst  gave  no  in¬ 
dications  of  the  professional  woman.  Artless 
and  amiable — cheerful  and  engaging.  In  her 
deportment  kind  and  communicative,  of  a  dis- 
position  as  universally  admired  for  its  sweet¬ 
ness  and  urbanity,  as  her  principles  for  their 
purity,  liberality  and  correctness.  She  was  an 
ornament  to  her  sex.  Displaying  a  mind  orig¬ 
inally  well  formed,  and  subsequently  refined 
and  replete  with  various  reading  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world.  Tbe  tender  and  unceasing 
solicitude  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
pressing  duties  she  showed  for  an  excellent 
mother,  gave  to  her  character  that  nameless 
combination  of  strength  and  softness  so  beauti¬ 
ful  in  woman.  Nor  was  her  distinguished 
worth  unknown  or  unappreciated.  She  was 
no  less  the  delight  of  the  young  than  respected 


and  beloved  by  the  more  adv'anced.  In  every 
light  in  which  her  virtues  were  displayed, they 
shed,  a  lustre  on  all  around'  her..  Happy 
would  it  be  did  every  instructor  unite  in  an 
equal  degree,  professional  talents  w  ith  moral 
rectitude,  and  leave  the  s.nine  solid  and  purify¬ 
ing  impression  cn  the  public  as  w  ell  as  youth- 
tul  mind — and  happy  would  it  be  should  her 
example  be  made  a  model  for  their  imitation. 

The  early  death  of  this  “  sweet  singer,” 
ha*  not  only  left  a  charm  in  the  musical  world 
diilicuh  lo  he  tilled,  but  has  cau«ed  a  deep  and 
personal  regret  to  every  lover  of  that  “  first 
of  arts.”  Her  public  services  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  by  all  who 
have  derived  improveraeut  from  her  abilities, 
and  her  private  character  will  Le  impressed 
on  the  hearts  of  her  numerous  friends  while 
they  can- throb  a  tribute  to  virtue. 

for  the  Eattrptiad. 

REFLECTIONS. 

By  a  Lady.  No.  12. 

0.x  THE  standard  OF  TASTE, — A*  IT  RE.«r».tTS  TBi 
VI.%E  ART*. 

There  are  tlirce  causes  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  most  of  tins  contrariety  of  sentiment, 
ivilh  respect  to  the  productions  of  the  Fiue* 
.\rts.  The  fir«t  is  want  of  feeling  ;  that  i*,. 
inability  to  enjoy,  in  any  great  degree,  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Every  body 
knows,  that  persons  wholly  dc-stitute  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  ear  cannot  have  any  relish  for  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  that  art ;  and  their  pretensions  to 
criticism  in  if,  if  they  are  unwise  enough  to 
make  any,  only  tend  to  render  iheinjcivcs  ri- 
diculouL  But  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  eve¬ 
ry  body,  though  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
souls  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind  are  just  as 
obtuse,  with  regard  to  poetry  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste,  a,«  the  mo<t  ill  constructed  organ 
can  be  to  the  distinctions  of  tone.*  and  semi¬ 
tones.  The  juilgments  of  such  men  must  be 
perfietually  wrong,  because,  as  they  are  mca. 
pable  of  receiving  pleasure  thcmselve®,  they 
can  only  know  by  conjecture  what  will  excite 
it  in  others.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  few 
candid  enough  to  confess  this  general  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  works  of  imagination.  liul  we 
are  persuaded,  that  those  who  look  narrowly, 
will  find  it  exceedingly  common  ;  arid  the  pre¬ 
vailing  manner  of  the  lime,  tlie  contemptuous 
apathy,  which  stops  so  many  pleasuies  in  their 
source,  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  efl'ect  of 
what  we  have  advanced. 

Men  are  often  mistaken  in  points  of  taste, 
through  want  of  knowledge.  The  principles 
of  the  Fine  .Arts  are  founded  partly  on  g««cra/ 
nature^  and  partly  on  arbitrary  rules.  But  to 
judge  of  general  nature  requires  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  experience. — Whether,  for  instance, 
the  character  of  Achilles  in  Homer  is  justly 
and  naturally  delineated,  cannot  be  decided  by 
every  one.  VVe  meet  with  no  such  men  in 
the  streets.  W'e  must  previously  form  notions 
of  human  nature,  as  general  as  possible,  drop¬ 
ping  all  local  and  individual  characteristics.-— 
We  raust  enlarge  our  views  of  it,  by  the  study 
of  ancient  manners,  and  of  its  state  in  countries 
remote  from  our  own.  Arbitrary  rules,  it  is 
still  more  evidentimusi  be  understood,  before 
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•TTfi  can  kn®w  whether  they  are  preserveih — 
But  these  rules  are,  in  all  the  arts,  numerous 
and  complicated,  and  Tcrjr  easy  to  be  c'^nfound- 
ed  by  unskilful  judg;es. 

Men  are  often  misled,  throogh  ha«tines*  of 
decision.  It  seems  to  pass  for  ignorance  or 
dullness,  if  a  man  hesitates  to  give  his  opinion 
iu  a  moment  on  a  Poem  or  a  Picture.  Men  ol 
reflection  arc  sometimes  astonished  at  llie 
readiness  with  which  people  pass  sentence  up- ' 
On  works,  which  if  woultl  fake  them  some  day- 
lo  appreciate.  ,  For,  when  we  consid*  r  the 
comparison  of  ideas,  the  analogies  of  language 
the  par  allelisnisof  former  Poets,  which  it  is 
-•ften  necessary  to  run  over  in  the  mind,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  ascertain  the  justness  of  a  single 
metaphor,  we  may  well  think  the  power  of 
deciding  instantaneously  on  any  given  passage, 
a  surprising  proof  of  natural  genius.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  dull  mortals,  that  Mr. 
Burke  seems  to  have  wanted  this  faculty,  and 
not  given  much  credit  to  those  who  profess  to 
e.xrrcise  it. 

Of  these  three  sources  of  critical  error, 
want  of  sensiliility,  most  naturally  leads  men 
to  dispraise  what  is  good  ;  and  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  praise  what  is  indifferent.  This  j«, 
however,  nothing  like  a  general  rule.  .Some 
nro  afraid  to  cen-i'ire  what  they  cannot  relish  ; 
and  a  great  mvny  condemn  what  they  cannot 
judge  of.  Precipitancy  ia  an  impart'al  fiiling, 
and  scatters  smiles  and  frowns  at  random. 

Women  are  not  often  deficient  in  c’dica’ 
feeling,  though  it  i«  not  oi'teu  much  heiffhten- 
od  I)y  exerci-e.  Piicy  ha\o  rnrely*  however 
observed  with  siiffcient  cor'i prehension,  and 
scarce  ever  reflect.“d  with  .'utlicient steadiness, 
to  become  knowing  i.i  'fio  Ijm.s  oft-isfe.  From 
these  causes,  and  from  having  more  moi!e«ty 
and  goo, I  nature  than  men,  they  are  apt  to  err 
<;n  the  side  of  admiration,  \m<>ng  men,  on 
the  contrary,  .nmong  those  pnrlicul.nrlr  wlio 
a«pire  to  be  rritics.  a  tone  of  fasfiJiousne*' 
seems  preifv  general. 

^'he  remedy  for  error  in  criticism  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  for  error  of  any  otltor  kmd: 
a  diligent  inquiry  into  trulli.  Criticism  is  a 
aciencp,  and  taste  ran  only  be  rendered  ac¬ 
curate  hy  much  study  and  attention.  As  a-*- 
tronomy*  is  not  learned  by  casting  our  eyes  on 
the  heayen.s,  so  a  taste  in  Poetry  cannot  be 
acquireil  by  lightly  running  over  Poems. 

What  is  called,  sometimes  invidi®n<>ly,  rnfia- 
physuul  ctiiicun,  is  the  only  real  foundation 
for  the  principle.s  of  la.«fo.  For  t!»e  more  su¬ 
perficial  style,  siu'h,  for  example,  as  Keflec- 
tions  of  Bishop  Lnutli  on  Hebrew,  or  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Sir  W:  Jones  on  Oriental  Poetry, 
wijl  never  satisfy  the  reailer  who  would  search 
to  the  bottom,  nor  afford  an  answer  to  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  any  positive  stand- 1 
anl.  Something,  indeed,  h.i®  been  said  byr 
John*«n,  whose  critical  notions,  when  not 
warped  by  personal  prejudice,  were  usually 
acute  and  profound,  about  “the  cant  of  those 
who  judge  by  principles  rather  than  percep 
tion.”  Without  animadverting  on  the  slraugc 
phrase  of ‘‘judging  by  perception,”  it  is  a  pity 
he  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  those 
who  confiding  in  (heir  own  good  taste,  despise 
•11  philosophical  inquiry  into  principles,  as 


chimerical  and  unnecessary.  Nothing  is  more 
truly  ennt  either  in  moraU  or  criticism,  than 
the  language  of  lho«e,  who  profess  to  decide 
Irom  the  impulse  of  (heir  immediate  feelings, 
w'ithout  listening  to  so  cold  an  arbitress  rea 
son.  £). 


LV«TA?ICK  or  FR  ECOCITT. 

The  bite  Karl  of  Mornington,  well  known 
0  the  musical  world,  as  an  cunineut  composer, 
whilst  in  his  nuise’s  arras  was  uncniamonlv  at¬ 
tentive  whenever  his  father,  who  was  a  good 
rou<‘ician,  played  on  the  violin.  One  Dubourg, 
who  was  at  that  time  n  distinguished  perform¬ 
er  on  (hat  mstrument,  being  at  the  EarPs 
house,  the  child  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
the  violin  from  his  father,  till  his  little  hands 
were  held  ;  but  after  hearing  Da'io  rg  play, 
there  was  much  more  difticully  to  persuade 
him  to  let  Dubourg  return  the  violin  to  his 
father,  nor  would  he  ever  after  permit  his 
father,  to  play  when  Dubourg  was  present. — 
Me  (.id  not  commence  performer  (ill  he  was 
nine  }car8  old;  fiorn  that  time  he  continued 
to  improve  his  great  abilities,  and  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  very  considcralde  fortune,  had 
great  opportunities  of  hearing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  the  first  performers,  and  purchasing  the 
most  valuable  coinfiositions.  till  in  process  of 
lime,  his  lordship  was  so  disiinguished  for  his 
musicnl  abilitie.s,  (hat  the  Fniversity  of  Dublin 
conleired  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  ofmu- 
£.(',  and  be  was  ajipointed  king'f  professor. 


THE  ARTS. 

,\  very  Iteaiififul  O'gan,  built  by  Mr.  Thom- 
a«  Hal!,  of  New-Verk,  and  put  up  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  Henry  F.rben,  who 
came  on  for  the  purpose,  was  yesterday  com- 
|deted,  and  answers  oiir  most  sanguine  expec- 
tstiou. 

The  rase  is  of  Mahogany,  the  ends  solid 
and  the  front  veneered,  exhibiting  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  wood. 

VVe  cannot  give  an  adequate  description  of 
the  front  of  the  instrument;  it  Is  neither  stiict- 
Iv  gothic  or  modem,  and  yet  partakes  of  both, 
oxliibiting  a  happy  and  varied  display  of  fancy. 
The  centre  piece  is  uniqvt  and  very  ta»ty  ;  at 
each  end  is  a  cluster  of  pipes,  resting  upon  a 
semicircular  tower,  and  surmounted  with  a 
corresponding  cap  ;  (he  front  pipe*  are  very 
numerous  and  richly  gilt,  relieved  by  crimson 
silk. 

*l  he  Organ  consists  of  (wo  sets  of  keys 
throughout,  and  sixteen  stops.  In  the  grand 
Organ  are  the  tw  o  diapasons,  principal,  night  i 
horn,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesqualtra  of  three 
ranks,  c*met  of  five  ranks,  and  trumpet.  In 
the  swell  and  choir  organ,  which  are  united 
by  one  set  of  keys,  are  seven  stops,  viz.  stop¬ 
ped  diapa'^on,  principal,  dulciana,  fiute,  cornet 
of  three  ranks  to  G  below,  fifteenth  and  haut- 
boy. 

The  night  horn  is  a  stop  but  little  known  in 
this  country,  and  the  origin  of  its  name  is  en- 
!  tirely  forgotten  even  in  Germany,  where  it 
!  probably  originate  !  ;  it  being  one  of  the  stops 
1  in  the  great  organ  at  HarUem.  It  ought  with 


propriety,  be  called  an  open  flute,  which  ii.- 
•‘irument  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  any 
other,  po^soaving  all  its  sweelnes  and  melody, 
with  power  equal  to  merit  a  distinguished 
place  in  ti.e  zrand  organ. 

The  whole  instrument  is  fifteen  feet  six 
inches  high,  fen  feet  ejght  inches  Jong  in  front, 
and  six  teet  wide  from  front  to  rear,  and  makes 
a  grand  an.!  imposing  aqpeaiance 

Mr  Hewitt,  late  of  New  York,  one  of  lie 
most  scientifiic  musicians  in  the  United  States, 
is  appointed  organist. — .dug-  Adv. 


PAMSIAIf  FURMTl  RR. 

Luxury  has  introduced  all  the  finest  sorts  of 
wo.xl,  whether  foreign  or  of  French  growth. — 
Piano  Fortes  are  m^ide  with  particular  care 
and  elegance  ;  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  a 
Lyre,  which  are  very  magnificent,  the  feet  of 
which  are  elegant  pillars  mad®  in  the  best 
proportions. 

VVhen  they  dance  |o  the  music  of  the  piano, 
as  the  room  cannot  be  carpeted,  the  instrument  • 
i.s  laid  on  a  tyger’s  skin,  lined  with  scarlet 
cloth, which  cloth  is  longer  by  an  inch  than  the 
'kin,  and  is  indented  either  in  a  curved  or  tri* 
angular  manner. 

The  music  stand  is  aUo  an  object  of  luxury. 
The  column  in  (he  middle  rests  on  three  feet 
with  metall  ic  ca.«tors,aD'i  terminates  at  the  top 
with  a  globe,  or  vase, or  a  pine-apple.  There 
are  eight  wax  lights,  supported  by  as  many 
small  figures  elegantly  carved,  and  they  can  be 
drawn  nearer  or  pushed  farther  off,  by  means 
of  brass  arms  made  in  the  zigzag  way,  which 
throw  out  or  fold  up  on  themselves.  There  are 
lefiectors  of  a  demy-cylindrical  form,white.pol- 
ished,  and  varnished  w/thin,  and  green  on  the 
outside.  The  feet  s’ules  of  the  desk  can  be 
folded  so  as  to  make  two,  three,  or  only  one, 
as  may  be  wanted. 


In  this  day  of  intention,  it  is  perhaps  oar 
duty  to  be  astonished  at  nothing  we, heretofore 
receiv'.l  with  a  suitable  gravity  of  coanteoance, 
the  intelligence  aforded  by  the  last  arrival 
from  Em  ope — -that  a  man  had  undertaken  to 
teach  dancing  hy  i  grammar  How  would  hit 
hop,  skip,  and  jiitcp  science  answer,  if  a  Frog 
was  appointed  prirfe^sor  of  the  art  :  (he  learn¬ 
ed  professor  might  combine  the  two  qualities 
(<f  mu.'^ic  and  daneng. — Balt.  Mor.  ChronicU, 


Two  new  musiial  instruments,  of  which  the 
Italian  Journals  *|eak  in  the  highest  terms,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Albot  Gregory  Trentio,  have 
lately  been  made  it  Venice.  One  of  these  in- 
struments  is  name!  Violicymbal,  and  the  other, 
Organistic  Piano  lorte. 

or  SCBSTANTlVaS. 

Dr.  Johnson,  ad  all  onr  celebrated  gran 
marians,  have  deSared,  that  substantives  have 
substance  or  existence,  how  comes  it  about, 
that  JVotInng,  and  the  like,  should 

he  substantives,  when  they  hare  no  exist¬ 
ence. 
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OR... .MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1821. 


THE  THIAD  ORATOKIO. 

This  performance  commenced  with  Avison’s 
“  Sound  the  loud  iimbrel^'*^  succeeded  by  Mason’s 
*^Lord  of  all  power,’'''  after  which  Pucitta’s  “  Stt  ike 
the  cymbal,''^  was  contrasted  by  Handel's  “  Total 
Eelipee,’'^  followed  by  bis  “  O  Jint  created  beam,'" 
then  followed  “TAou  art  the  king  of  glory,'"  Air  and 
Chorus  from  the  Dettingcn  Te  Deuin — Webbe's 
“  When  windt  breathe  *oft"  after  which  Haydn's  i 
Trio  “  On  thee  each  bring  s#u/,”  with  the  Chorus 
Achieved  it  the  g’onuut  work"  closed  the  brst 
part. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,"  with  the  Chorus  “  Sirue  by 
man  came  death,"  Handel’s  faTourite  Air  from  Sam¬ 
son  “  How  willing  my  paternal  lore,"  was  followed 
by  “O  father  bywhote  almighty  power,"  after  which 
The  oetper  hymn"  was  succeeded  by  an  Air  from 
the  new  oratorio  of  Judah  In  thee  O  Lord  it  our 
defence,"  then  followed  Handels  Chorus  “  To  fame 
immortal  go,"  Mr.  Shaw’s  duett  “T^e  bird  let  /sose’i 
was  followed  by  "Of  timrs  the  fairest,"  from  lUydn’s 
Creation,  which  with  the  succeeding  Airs,  Duetts 
and  Chorusses  te  "  Hail  bounteous  Lord"  closed 
this  erenings  exhibitions. 

The  above  is  the  third  Oratorio  of  a  regular  course 
for  the  season,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ; 
it  teok  place  at  Boy  let  on  Hall  on  Tnesrlay  Evening 
19th  ult.  upon  which  occasion  we  observed  the  Hall 
was  decorated  with  three  elegant  new  glass  Chan- 
deltert.  The  exhibitions  of  this  useful  institution 
increase  in  interest,  and  excel  by  repetition.  The 
productions  of  men  of  great  genius  and  abilities,  have  j 
since  the  time  of  Handel,  oecnpied  a  considerable  | 
degree  of  public  attention  aid  favour,  yet,  whenev* 
/or  the  works  of  this  great  luminary,  are  performed, 
they  are  always  heard  with  adegree  of  satisfaction 
and  general  delight,  and  notvitbstanding  the  rage 
tor  novelty,  accompanied  by  tie  evanescent  revolu¬ 
tions  of  fashion,  Lis  grave  and  earned  compositions 
serve  to  check  innovation,  by  contributing  to  pre¬ 
serve  harmony,  and  the  un/ieiti  choral  style  from 
oorruption  and  decay.  To  this  p’eat  origiaal  of  the 
English  school  of  mnsic,  are  we  ndebted  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  sacred  oratorios.  N>  works  have  been 
more  the  subject  af  caprice  ant  prejudice  amongst 
muaical  critics  and  pretended  imateurs,  than  the 
uouipositions  of  Handel,  which  oi  the  one  hand  have 
ualled  forth,  and  still  continue  t>  excite  the  exclu¬ 
sive  admiration  of  his  partisans, and,  on  the  other 
side,  have  had  to  encounter  thetotal  undistinguish- 
rng  contempt  of  the  adotirers  of  aore  modern  music. 

The  distinctions  which  characerize  the  Handeliau 
school,  are  grandeur  of  design,  |urity  of  expression, 
and  learned  style.  We  may  conider  that  school,  as 
a  sort  of  collegiate  foundation,  ihich  retams  in  its 
pristine  and  reverend  anthorify,die  sound  classical 
•rudition  (we  might  say  the  iLu^aol  rcligionj  of  the 
country,  unpolluted  and  unmixeewith  the  fopperios 
of  these  cr  any  other  times,  as  a  tbool  where  profes- 
•eri  may  kx  their  taste  upon  tk  grounds  of  solid 


learning,  and  upon  that  excellence  which  has  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  acknowledgments  and  adoption  of  more 
than  one  generation  of  mankind,the  stamp  of  a  living 
and  an  immortal  fame.  It  is  not  from  selections  of 
such  a  character,that  a  light  and  soon  to  be  forgotten 
species  of  aoiusemcnt  can  be  derived.  To  be  felt  at 
all,  they  must  be  felt  deeply,  and  deep  feeling  was 
never  yet  nuiubcretl  amot-g  the  brief  and  casual  en- 
tertainm*-nts  cf  fashionable  levity. 

It  will  seem  h  Dc-cessary  ccns-quMice  from  what 
we  have  said  that  the  same  spirit  should  prevail  in 
!  the  pt  rformance  as  in  the  selections,  the  vocalists 
having  the  same  chaste  and  sever,  judgment  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  there  must  be  a  sort  of  traditionary  govern¬ 
ment  with  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  luiisio, 
that  forbids  the  introduction  of  the  insubstantial  or- 
namints  of  the  day,Har  dels  compositions  are  addres¬ 
sed  to  all  times  ;  their  manner  of  performance,  must 
also  partake  of  the  some  cleueoti  of  science,  which 
hare  their  foundab'oni  in  the  sentiments,  emotions 
and  passions  of  tbt  human  heart,  the  instrumentalists 
ought  to  be  students  in  the  great  school  of  principles, 
their  performances  so  regulated  and  modified  by  prop¬ 
er  feeling,  that  every  rise  and  fall,  every  minute  gra¬ 
dation  of  the  light  and  shade  of  sound,  preferred  in 
the  richest  variety,  and  in  the  utmost  possible  deli¬ 
cacy. 

The  vocal  parts  geneially  were  we]]  sustained,  we 
have  not  room  to  particolarize  individuals.  We  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  but  bestow  the  meed  of  applause  open 
the  sopranos,  one  sf  which,  we  should  be  happy  to 
hear  in  the  song  attempted  by  a  tenor,  who  felt  the 
want  of,  and  neeoed  the  necessary  orchestra  accom- 
panimeuts,  to  Handel's  most  affecting  song  in  the 
Messiah.  We  never  experienced  so  great  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  nor  have  we  ever  observed  a  greater  de¬ 
falcation  in  the  orchestral  department,  as  we  were 
both  ear  and  eye  witness,  as  on  this  occasion.  Publ'ic 
indignation  cannot  but  be  aroused.  When  Profes- 
oionml  men  are  paid  for  their  services,  the  public  are 
entitled  to  their  best  possible  exertions,  but  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  soaae,  incapacity  and  indifference  of  others, 
oombined  with  the  absence  of  those  most  wanted,  had 
a  tendency  to  deteriorate  tks  performance  of  many 
of  the  most  effective  pieces. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  individuals  in  the 
orchestra  department,  whom  we  know  possess  the 
ability  to  give  satisfaction,  should  so  far  neglect  tkeir 
duty  to  the  government  of  this  institution,  as  to  merit 
public  censure,  they  sacrifice  their  own  interest,  and 
forfeit  all  claim  to  public  patronage. 

CRITICISM. 

UEIXSCKX’S  TB  DBOM. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  a 
correspondent  at  Baltimore,  who  was  ear  witness  to 
the  performance  of  the  piece  herein  specified,  and 
who  is  desiroos  that  the  merits  of  the  author,  should 
be  made  known  to  the  musical  world,  through  the 
medium  of  our  colamns. 

“This  sublime  production  of  Mr.  Meiner.ke  was  for 
the  first  time  introduced  in  the  service  at  St.  Paul’* 
church  in  this  city,  in  a  style  of  excellence  well 
worthy  of  the  nompositioo,  and  tbk  tute  and  talents 


of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  performed  it.  The 
subject,  not  easy  in  itself,  and  appealing  to  a  higher 
class  of  musicians  than  are  every  where  found  in  our 
country,  is  treated  throughout  with  great  sense  and 
feeling  ;  and  is  no  less  admirable  asd/interesting  in 
all  its  parts,  than  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  display,  full  of 
soul — and  a  distribution  of  melody  in  its  l^vliest  forms, 
is  if  possible,  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  richness  of 
jn.striimental  harmony,  which  our  auihor  interweaves  . 
with  all  his  productions. 

It  is  agreed  he  has  here  chosen  a  subject  most 
adapted  to  his  favourite  method  of  display,  that  in  a 
rhetorical  is  scarcely  less  admirable  and  striking  than 
in  all  other  poinis.  Thus  in  the  passage  at  the  eJosw 
of  “The  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein’’ — the 
gsntle  breatitiugs  of  ’*  Holy,  holy,  holy,”  not  treated 
in  this  form  by  any  oil  ts  author  we  recollect,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  full  burst  of  harmony  at  “  Lord  Gail 
of  Sabaoth.’’  The  descriptive  praises  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets  tnduo,  with  the  rich  chorus  of  “  PraLe 
him,’’  at  intervals  ;  and  the  peculiar  beauty  o(  the 
aecompanimeut  at  “the  nuble  army  ef  martyrs’’— 
Here  we  would  retnaik  that  .Mr.  M.  has  given  to  tbe 
solo  the  words  “praise  thee,’’rsserving  it  fur  the  cho¬ 
rus,  to  announce  “  I'bc  holy  elmrch  throughout  all 
the  world  doth  acknowledge  thee  tbe  fatkcrfiic.’’  But 
the  more  striking  passages  in  the  chorus  arc  at  “Thou 
sittest  at  the  right  hand  ef  God,’’  and  “  W’e  believe 
that  thou  shall  cone  to  be  our  judge’’ — the  orecendo 
here  is  awfully  terrific.  That  Mr.  M.  understands 
the  true  relation  between  the  voice  and  the  accom¬ 
paniment  is  evident  from  every  view  of  this  compo- 
sitien.  The  selo  “when  thon  tookest  upon  thee” 
bears  throughout  numerous  illustrations  in  proof ;  but 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  passage  “When 
thou  hadst  overeome  tbe  sharpness  of  death,”  and 
the  pleasing  trauiition  at  “Thou  didst  open  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven” — So  also  the  duett  “  Vouchsafe  O 
Lord,”  displays  science,  and  a  devotion  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  (he  style  of  its  perfermance  upon  this 
occasion  has  left  impressions  not  easily  to  be  eflltccd. 
These  humble  pleadings  for  mercy,  so  pathetically- 
expressed  throughout,  are  at  length  interrupted  by 
the  chorus  "  Lord  in  thee  have  I  trusted,”  a  close 
F ague  led  off  by  the  bass,  and  ingeniously  managed 
for  a  A;w  ban,  when  it  terminates  in  plain  counter¬ 
point,  which  continues  with  slight  intermptiens  un¬ 
til  the  Finale,  where  the  “Amen”  is  for  once  treated 
as  in  our  opinion  it  always  sbonid  be,  with  distinct 
and  emphatic  precision,  and  not  spun  out  in  aU  tbe 
nazes  of  Pngue  and  contrivance  at  has  frequently 
been  done  by  tome  even  among  the  greatest  matters. 

With  a  work  before  us,  so  grateful  to  our  national 
pride,  and  flattering  to  our  musical  taste,  we  hold  it 
a  duty,  to  give  its  author  public  thanks.  If  Mr. 
Meinecke  thus  continues  to  consult  and  advance  (ho 
grossing  musical  taste  of  onr  country,  we  shall  be  in¬ 
debted  to  him,  as  the  English  are  to  Handel,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  oiniical  sera  in  the  republic. — 
Mis  Te  Deum  in  many  passages*  irresittably  reminds 
ns  of  the  “  great  masters  and  by  works  like  this 
our  taste  pfogresaes  from  the  rapid  and  trifling,  to 
that  more  serious  and  powerful,  which  without  be¬ 
coming  noisy  and  dismal  introduces  nnd  aocustomt 
the  ear  to  the  loUd  trentment  of  instfvuDfntnl  inb* 
jects.” 
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HOLT,  HOLY,  IISLY  LORD  COD  ALMIGHTY. 
tf0rdt  by  Wm.  Rottot  of  Liverpool^  Music  by  Mr. 

Oevrge  Grib  Ntw-York. 

This  is  an  oratorlal  composition  sent  us  with  a 
view  to  bring  the  same  before  the  public,  through 
our  columns .  The  composer  has  chosen  a  Tery  pop¬ 
ular  subject  for  his  theme,  and  we  wish  he  had  been 
equally  as  fortunate  m  his  adaptations  of  sense  to 
sound.  The  custom  of  harmonizing,  and  the  tree* 
sures  of  our  musical  libraries  in  this  metropolis,  have 
multiplied  astonishingly,  the  number  of  men  who 
make  music  either  upon,  or  in  imitation  of  music  al> 
ready  made. 

The  aforegoing  subject,  has  for  many  years  been 
before  (he  public,  and  we  cannot  but  observe,  that 
to  undertake  to  alter  (not  to  say  improve)  upon  (he 
immortal  bard,  whoso  compositions  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  have  stood  pre-eminebt,  is  an  attempt 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Moat  of  the  effusions  of 
the  present  day,  encumber,  without  rurkhing  the 
art,  (hey  do  not  prove  (he  abundance  of  men  of 
genius  \  hut  rather  shew  tbe  rank  exuberance  ofthet 
race  of  masioians  who  may  be  called  (he  old  olothes 
men  of  the  art. 

Can  any  thinr  be  more  enchanting  than  the  works 
of  Paisibllo,  Ghetht  and  Cimarosa.  The  former, 
possessed  great  facility  of  invention  aod  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  facility  in  displaying  subjects  full  of  nature 
and  originality,  while  the  two  latter  blended  taste 
with  gnat  science.  j 

What  can  be  more  sublime  and  magniAcent,  than  | 
the  compositions  of  Hatoit  and  Mozart^  or  more 
profound  and  learnedly  constructed  than  (he  fugues  ! 
of  Baoh,  Hahdbl  and  some  more  modern  com¬ 
posers.  We  shall  be  happy  if  we  can  maintain 
the  art  at  the  point  to  which  it  has  attained,  but  as 
only  a  few  distiaguished  men'  have  brought  it  to  this 
high  degree  of  perfection,  so  only  can  it  bo  kept  there 
by  superior  genius.  We  are  however  not  among 
those  who  chusing  to  admire  only  tbe  dead,  are  con¬ 
tinually,  either  from  pride  or  ill  humour,  crying  out 
at  our  degradation.  We  are  wHIing  to  allow  those 
of  most  premise  to  pursue  their  career  before  wo 
condemn  all  men  of  this  epoch.  We  ought  to  des¬ 
pair  of  nothing  while  we  have  sack  models  as  those 
which  tbe  press  preserves  for  tbe  instruction  of  this 
generation,  and  ()<ose  to  can}e,aQd  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  bestow  tbo  meed  of  praise,  where  it  is  justly 
due.' 

As  we  intend  hereafter  to  speak  of  a  publication 
of  tbe  author  of  Holy  Holy,  wt  shall  not  enter  into  a 
critical  analysis  of  this  oratorial  composiioon,  further 
than  tba>  limits  of  our  paper  will  allow,  of  course 
we  shall  not  at  present  point  out  ail  its  faults.  We 
cannet  avoid  noticing  many  instances  of  consecutive 
fifths  and  octaves,  that  often  occur,  it  is  well  known 
there  it  net  any  role  in  harmony  more  frequently  in¬ 
culcated  than  tbe  necessity  of  avoiding  consceutioiut 
but  the  repeated  false  resolutions,  minor  sevenths, 
nesolved  upwards,  together  with  the  frequent  reitera¬ 
tions  of  tbo  words  Thero^s  none  but  tht*,'^  and 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'''  in  the  concluding  passage, 
have  created  doubts  in  our  mind,  whether  this  ‘^Oro- 
torsef  eompositiorC^  really  emanated  from  the  erudite 
pen  of  the  author  of 'TAc  Patont  .^nsUytical  Inslrue- 
bor  of  munV,**  of  which  effort  of  genius  and  talent, 
ige  utoad  to  speak  of,  hereafter.  * 


HARMOme  SOCIETY. 

Daily  observation  and  experience  evince  the  truth, 
that  imperfection  is  tbe  lot  of  human  nature.  Eve¬ 
ry  attempt  however,  at  improvement  should  be  gen¬ 
erously  patronised,  if  its  tendency  has  for  its  object 
the  public  weal.  By  their  smiles  (be  spark  of  gen¬ 
ius  is  kindled  into  a  Aame,  and  its  radiance  pour¬ 
ed  on  the  face  of  society. 

We  observed  a  Concert  of  Psalmodic  music,  adver¬ 
tised  by  the  Harmonic  Society  at  the  Pantheon  on 
Sunday  Evening,  at  which.  Tickets  were  sold  to  the 
Public.  As  this  Society  practice  solely  upon  tbe 
system  of  notation  introduced  by  Mr.  Laue,  we  were 
induced  te  gratify  our  curiosity,  by  attending  this 
performance,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  vision¬ 
ary  scheme  could  be  carried. 

The  pieces  performed  on  this  occasion  were  plain 
and  simple  in  their  nature,  but  were  executed  with 
much  precision  in  point  of  time,  the  paits  were  sus¬ 
tained,  hy  first  and  second  trebles  and  Bass,  we 
however  were  not  able  to  discover  much  attention 
to  the  Piano  and  forte  passages,  nor  could  we  refrain 
from  feeling  (he  indispensible  necessity  of  Instruments 
for  the  support  of  the  voices.  At  the  end  of  every 
piece,  the  Choir  had  gradually  fallen  in  the  pitch 
given  at  the  commencement,  nor  can  this  fact  be 
avoided  in  any  instance,  where  the  use  of  instru¬ 
ments  is  prohibited.  The  fingers  appeared  to  have 
been  well  drilled  in  their  peices,  but  there  was  an 
evident  lack  of  expression,  aftei  having  heard  a  few 
peices,  the  ear  sensibly  felt  the  want  of  variety,  "a 
degree  of  monotony  pervaded  tbe  Sopranoes,  while 
(he  Basses  rather  lagged  behind  in  their  support  to 
the  other  parts. 

We  have  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  system  of  notation.  Of  its  facility  in  ac¬ 
quirement  we  are  well  convinced,  but  we  are  equal¬ 
ly  persuaded  of  the  utter  impracticability  to  apply  its 
use  to  any  other  purposes  than  plain  psalmody,  not 
to  insist  upon  other  reasons  which  might  be  adduced,  I 
in  relation  to  its  fallacy,  we  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  only  system  of  notation  which  the  world  is  ac- 
ciisteraed  to  use,  and  which  for  ages  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  with  universal  suffrage. 

Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun, 

We  bow  to  that  whose  race  is  run.'* 


THE  PSALLUIfUIV  SOCIETY,  PROTIDEIICE. 

The  exertions  of  this  Society  in  Providence,  to 
improve  the  style  of  performance  of  sacred  music,  has 
been  attended  with  no  small  share  of  success.  W’e 
observe  with  much  satisfaction,  an  address  upon  the 
history  of  music,  as  connected  with  the  sister  arts 
and  sciences,  has  lately  been  delirered  before  them, 
wherein  the  Orator  took  an  opportunity  to  sketch  tbe 
foundation,  progrew  and  objects  of  that  meritorious 
Institution.  Such  an  example  is  laudable,  and  we 
hope  will  be  followed  by  similar  attempts  to  diffuse 
knowledge,  inspire  taste,  and  excite  the  emulation 
of  other  bodies,  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  this  ennobling 
science.  We  earnestly  hope  the  address  wiU  be 
printed  for  general  eircnlation,  especially  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  contained  sentiments  which  gave  nniver- 
latisfactien  te  a  niuneroBs  auditory. 


MATRIMOKIAL  suvabblEs.'^ 

Nothing  requires  such  delicate  management  as 
these  domestic  storms.  I  have  seen  a  little  story  that 
Hlastratcs  thie  observation.  It  was  entitled, 

The  Parmasttn  Cheese. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  men  and  womeb 
are  frequently  coupled  together  in  wedlock,  like  rab¬ 
bits  when  they  are  sold  ;  namely,  that  a  fat  and  e 
lean  one  go  together,  by  which  means  both  pass  on 
tolerably  well  through  the  market  of  human  life.— • 
Some  years  since,  a  learned  doctor,  who  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  pillar  in  Westminster  school,  was  united  to 
a  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  on  which  the  sun  of  science  had  but  sparingly 
darted  its  beams.  A  friend  dining  with  them  on# 
day,  was  asked  by  the  lady,  if  he  would  take  Parma- 
city  cheese.  Parmacity  !  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
you  mean  Parmasan,  my  dear.**  His  dear,  however 
was  not  disposed  to  take  the  hint,  and  a  violent  con¬ 
test  ensaed.  After  matters  had  reached  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  height,  it  was  routoally  agreed  that  the  affair 
should  b«  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  visitor, 
who  found  himself  in  a  situation,  for  which  bis  dinner 
made  but  a  sorry  recompense.  The  question  it  self 
included  very  little  difficulty  ;  but  the  decision  in¬ 
volved  consequences  which  were  net  likely  to  be 
pleasing  to  all  parties.  Arduous,  however,  as  (be 
task  may  appear,  of  settling  a  serious  dispute  between 
man  and  wife,  their  mutual  friend  undertook  it,  and 
happily  succeeded  in  the  following  manner.  It 
seems  to  me  that  yen  are  both  right.  If  the  cheese 
was  made  simply  in  Parma,  then  generally  speaking 
I  should  say  it  was  Parmasan,  but  if  it  was  made  in 
the  city  of  Parma,  I  sec  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  called  Parma-city. This  fortunate  expedient 
cleared  the  matrimonial  horizon  ;  the  gathering  tem-' 
pest  subsided  ;  uad  After  a  IHtle  time  tbe  sun  began 
to  shine, 


A  FiJEToniAii’*  wire. 

—  Sketch  by  Valerius. 

FeatuKs,  in  themselves  small  and  handsome,  wer* 
seen  to  no  great  advantage,  cased  ia  an  immense 
superogatory  circumference  of  cheeks  and  chin  ; 
and  an  absurdly  tidy  foot  glaaced  from  nnder  anclea 
most  disproportionably  massive.  A  siring  of  amber 
beads  fioated  to  and  fro  on  tho  ocean  of  ker  bosom.— 
She  bad  fine  golden  bracelets  on  her  her  arms  too,  but 
they  were  only  half  seen  being  almost  buried  in  fat : 
and  to  crawn  the  whole,  she  wore  a  Aaxen  wig,  whiok 
did  not  entirely  conceal  the  original  dark  bristles 
below- 


SYHFATHT. 

SOencs  is  mnltiplied  and  rendered  molb  inteose  by 
numbers  and  by  sympathy.  What  so  pleasant  as  to 
bo  reading  a  book  through  a  long  winter  evening  with 
a  friend  sitting  by-^ay  a  wifk — he  or  she  too  reading 
another,  without  iDterription  or  oral  communication? 
C«B  there  be  no  ■  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of 
words  ? 
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FOR  THB  KVTERPKIAD. 

iFMETHine  HEW, — Or,  vhal  next  ? 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir — My  mother  was  left  a  widow  wlien  I  was 
about  nineteen,  and  the  law  made  her  Administratrix 
on  my  father's  estate.  Though  girls  then  had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  some  pains  had  been  taken 
in  my  education,  and  as  I  was  expert  at  figures  and 
wrote  a  neat  and  legible  hand,  I  was  called  upon  to 
assist  my  mother  in  settling  the  estate;  and  acquired 
tome  notions  of  the  law  in  the  conversation  with  her 
Attorney, now  an  eminent  counsellor.  After  a  while, 
tny  mother  married  agaio,and  our  lawyer  told  her  tliat 
the  man  she  married  became  Administrator  on  my 
father's  estate,  by  marrying  the  Administratrix,  and 
that  such  was  always  the  operation  of  the  marriage 
in  law. 

Now,  Bir,the  nomination  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bartlett 
in  the  last  Centinel  as  n  candidate  for  tiie  otfice  of 
the  Register  of  Deeds  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
brought  up  the  recollection  of  these  circumstances^ 
and  induces  me  to  request  some  of  the  learned  cor^ 
respondents  of  the  F.utcrpeiad  to  answer  the  follow, 
mg  queries. 

1.  Suppose  Miss  Bartlett  was  elected,  would  she 
be  obliged  to  give  a  bond  with  sureties  to  remain 
■ingle  during  the  five  years  for  which  she  will  be 
elected  ? 

2.  Suppose  she  married,  while  in  office,  would  her 
husband  by  the  marriage  become  Register  of  Deeds 
in  her  right,  jointly  with  her,  and  would  they  both 
be  obliged  to  certify  the  Deeds  that  they  register  ? 

3.  If  she  married  while  in  office,  would  or  would 
not  tjie  marriage  disqualify  her,as  no  married  woman 
is  capable  by  law  of  making  contracts  ? 

4.  I  am  told  the  conveyance  of  land  is  not  com¬ 
plete  until  the  Deed  he  entered  for  record  with  the 
Register,  and  if  attached  as  the  Qrautor's  estate  be¬ 
fore  entered  for  record,  the  attaching  creditor  would 
hold  it.  So  our  lawyer  told  mother  when  she  was 
buying  a  house.  Now  suppose  the  case  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister's  being  a  married  lady,  and  in  fact  in  such  a 
eituation  as  nobody  but  the  doctor  can  approach  her ! 
at  the  moment  of  an  important  and  critical  convey¬ 
ance,  what  under  such  circumstaaces  should  be 
done  ? 

5.  If  a  lady  be  eligible  as  a  Register  of  Deeds,  is 
she  not  also  as  a  Governor,  Senator,  Ilepreseutalive, 
Overseer  of  the  poor,  or  other  public  office,  or  may 
she  not  be  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Sherilf,  A:c  ?  Queans  and  Empresses  have  reigned 
in  Europe  ;  by  the  American  Constitution,  niay  there 
be  a  Presidentess  of  the  United  States,  or  a  Govern¬ 
ess  of  Massachusetts  ?  or  by  the  new  City  law  to  be 
voted  for  on  Monday  next,  may  there  be  a  Majoress? 

1  look  u{)oo  these  (jucstiviis,S^ir,a8  importsmt  in  ttie 
present  age  ;  and  as  the  march  of  the  female  mind 
Las  been  extraordinary,  I  have  some  curiosity  to 
know  where  we  are  to  stop.  'J’here  is  now  but  little 
diflVrcuce  iu  tlie  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  as 
tilings  go  on,  it  seems  there  is  to  be  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  occupHtions,  rights  or  duties  of  men  and 
women,  t  confess  myself  inadt;(|uate  to  the  sutiject, 
and  therefore  hope  sonic  of  your  correspondents  will 
“argufy  the  topic,''  for  the  edification  cf  (among 
•tbers)  ButAH  'J'uucnuTi  ri.. 

Rcacau  Street, 


FOR  TnR  EUTERrElAO. 

PERSEVERA.NCE  ; 

OR... TUB  IHFAM.IBI.R  METHOD. 

Taie.  Continued . 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  rapid  change 
which  had  now  taken  full  effect  in  the  miud  of  Caro¬ 
line,  from  a  romantic  attachment  to  a  handsome  rus¬ 
tic,  to  a  rational  love  for  a  man  of  rank,  honour,  and 
accomplishments — and  having  brought  our  heroine, 
so  far  prosperously,  on  her  way  towards  a  most  for¬ 
tunate  alliance,  it  seems  time  to  draw  near  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  Tale.  Little  indeed  now  remains  to 
be  told.  The  object  of  Mortimer  in  proposing  a 
probation  of  six  mouths  before  he  gave  his  unqualified 
oonsent  to  his  rivals  happiness,  and  in  empioving 
time  so  usefully  in  improving  t>  e  innate  qualities  of 
Caroline^  mind,  we  hare  seen  fully  accomplished 
He  was  correct  in  the  estimate  be  had  formed  of  her 
expanding  genius,  and  was  justified  in  considering, 
that  on  perceiving  the  vast  disparity  of  intellect  be¬ 
tween  her  destined  husband  and  herself,  she  would 
shrink  back  with  doubt  and  horror  from  a  union  which 
could  of  necessity  prove  nothing  else  tlian  aioit  mis¬ 
erable  to  her,  if  not  also  to  Bertram.  In  the  short 
>pace  of  six  months  the  person,  as  well  as  the  mind 
of  our  heroine,  hud  undergone  a  complete  change  fer 
(he  better.  Always  elegant,  her  every  action  was 
now  so  replete  with  grace  and  beauty  as  to  prove 
(hat  those  qualities  when  innate,  if  the  expression  j 
may  he  used,  rival  the  most  laboured  acquisitions  of 
art.  Her  beauty  of  countenance,  once  the  only 
possession  of  our  fair  rus(ic,aiid  the  contour  of  which 
was  symmetry  itself,  was  now  perhaps  the  least 
charm  of  a  blaze  of  loveliness  which  met  (be  admir 
ing  eyes  of  all  who  looked  upon  her.  'Tis  true  the 
same  spirit  and  vivacity  btaraed  in  her  speaking  eyes 
but  they  were  r.ow  Imppily  attempered  by  her  sense 
of  propriety,  and  a  fear  of  offending,  so  as  never  to 
intimate  by  (heir  brilli-ant  glarce  that  the  ‘thoughts 
within  had  o‘erstepped  the  unpretending  modesty  of 
nature.  Always  remarkable  among  the  village  uiaids 
fer  neatness  of  attire,  she  had  now  required  that  in¬ 
describable  tact  of  costume,  which  so  eminently  dis. 
tingui*hes  the  woman  of  fashion,  and  without  which 
the  most  perfect  form  caunot  entirely  please — in  her 
figure,  which  appeared  moulded  after  the  model  of 
(he  Medicean  Venus,  her  former  natural  vigor  and 
healthy  symmetry  were  now  harmonized  into  all  the 
perfee  ion  of  softness  and  elegance, while  correctness 
and  beauty  of  her  attitudes,  the  bounding  elasticity 
of  her  grace^il  gait,  .and  the  airy  lightness  which  in 
dancing  she  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  Add  to  tiiesc  beauties  a  noble  head,  an  ex¬ 
pressive  countenance,  an  exquisite  bust,  limbs  most 
deliciously  round  and  taper,a  hand  soft  as  down,  wild 
a  foot,  io  tiny  and  delicate  as  to  rival  in  proportion 
that  of  the  silver  footed  Thetis  herself — and  we  have 
a  very  inadequate  picture  of  the  lovely  maid,  to  visit 
whom  Mortimer  was  now  bending  his  joyful  course. 

2o  be  Continued. 


There  are  many  advocates  for  the  opinion  of 
Sempronius,  “  when  women  err,  men  are  ever  to 
blame  ;  depend  upon  it,  some  cunning  fellow  or 
other  is  ever  at  the  bottem  of  the  whole." 


educatioh. 

The  ehief  merit  of  the  modern  system  seems  to 
be,  that  though  industry  must  neceuarily  be  united 
with  talent  to  ensure  success,  yet  stupid  industry  will 
very  rarely  be  successful.  Besides  a  large  stock  of 
general  information,  the  fruit  of  diligent  study, 
scholars  now  must  have  their  mind#  in  a  proper  stato 
of  ferment  and  anxhfty  for  further  knowledge,  and 
an  expansion  of  intellect  and  a  maturity  of  taste. 
The  great  task  of  scholarship  and  genius  is  to  give 
simplicity  to  the  product  of  lha  deepest  researches, 
and  to  lavish,  with  an  ope*  hand,  those  treasures 
that  must  be  dug  with  persoual  pain  and  labour  from 
(he  initids  of  learning. 

READINO. 

lliere  is  a  wide  difference  between  those  who  read 
to  learn,  and  those  who  consume  their  whole  lives 
and  opfMjrtunities  in  learning  to  read.  Many  arc 
more  solicitous  to  show  what  they  know,  than  what 
they  think  they  reason  from  memory,  and  speak 
in  quotation.  Like  Puesy‘i  master  in  the  fairy  tale, 
they  are  always  endeavouring  to  play  (he  Marquis  ; 
and,  by  dint  of  large  words  and  local  knowledge,  too 
frequently  succeed. 

PrOPLF.  OF  sr.N«F. 

People  of  sense  give  themselves  unwarrantable 
airs  over  Ibe  rest  of  the  world.  The  greatest  absurd* 
itics  have  been  most  strenuously  maintained  by  these 
very  persons.  The  rffectatioii  of  sense  has  so  far 
given  birth  to  more  folly  and  done  more  mischief  thoR 
any  one  thing  else. 


ttiunnKH. 

Alas  !  1-ow  little  for  (he  sake  of  thcnaseivcs  is  it 
I  that  kind  parents  rear  children.  The  house  that  is 
1  full  of  the  noi»e  of  a.irlh,  while  they  are  3oung,  is 
gradually  deserted  by  (hem  as  they  grow  up,  until  at 
length,  when  there  is  most  need  of  comfort,  no  com¬ 
fort  is  at  hand. 


TOUTHFCI,  I.OVK, 

Exquisite,— the  unalienable  happiness  of  youthful 
love !  N«  affliction,  no  terror,  has  power  to  take 
away  its  buoyancy  of  blessedness  ;  the  memory  of  it 
tlie  inexhaustible  treasure  of  the  soul  ;  the  vision  of 
young  tenderness  hovers  day  and  night  before  the 
dim  eye  of  age  ;  and  Hope  and  Faith  sit  like  tw* 
white  robed  angels  by  the  restoring  tomb. 


PTIKG.  - 

A  bold  death  is  no  evidence  of  an  innocent  life. 
Felons,  wlien  they  know  that  they  can  do  no  heller, 
brace  their  nerve*,  and  die  like  »  very  Hercules. 
He  must  be  a  pitiful  fellow,  that  would  shame  him¬ 
self  in  tho  eyes  of  a  whole  city.  The  best  way 
would  be  to  make  (hem  expire  by  themselves.  1 
would  rather  judge  of  a  man  by  his  living  than  by  hU 
dying— and  of  a  woin.«u  too.  Valerius. 


Venus,  if  she  come  in  wisdom,  is  the  wisest  ;  if 
otherwise,  the  most  frieiizied  of  all  influences.  The 
greatest  and  wisest  have  not  been  exempt  from  suck 
visitations. 
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Almoit  eTcry  man  of  large  intercourse  with  the 
world,  has  had  occasion  in  the  perplexities  and 
disquietudes  of  life,  totxclaiin  with  Valerius,  Had  1 
not  done  better  te  have  remained,  after  all,  where  life 
flowed  ever  calrny — where  afr«clion  hung  over  me 
like  a  protecting  buckler,  and  my  soul  ooul<|,  sleep 
in  the  security  of  unbroken  faith! 

TME  FLOWER*.  \ 

Translated  from  the  French. 

With  each  expanding  flower  we  find 
Some  pleasing  sentiment  combined  : 

JLore  ill  the  Myrtle’s  bloom  is  Seen, 
Remembrance  to  the  Violet  clings. 

Peace  brightens  in  the  Olive’s  green, 

Hope  from  the  half  closed  Iris  springs, 

And  Vicloi-y  on  the  Laurel  glows. 

And  If'oma'x  blushes  in  the  Rose. 

A  REXAnXABLE  BFITAPH. 

Passans  !  vous  qui  passes, 

En  passant  vous  passerez, 

Par  ou,  ceux  ci  en  passant  ont  pssst's, 

This  is  very  nervous,  but  scarcely  aapable  of  an 
Bngli'h  version.  Th«  following  gives  the  sente. 
Passengers  !  re  who  pass  by  ! 

In  passing  along,  ye  shall  pass  away  ; 

As  those  who,  in  passing  by,  have  passed  away. 

seve:^  last  words,  by  iiaydn. 


PROPOSALS, 

nr 

W.  A  RABBKSON, 

•  F  IfElV-VORK, 

FOR  PUBLISHING,  BT  SUBSCRIPTION, 

HAYDN’S  OR.\TORIO, 

TTIC  nORDS  OF  THE  RRDEFHKR  0»  Tlik  CROsS. 

TERMS. 

This  M'ork,  which  the  Author  always  conside.ird 
his  best,  m  ill  be  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  or 
Organ  and  Voices.  The  Treble,  Tenor,  and  Coun¬ 
ter  parts,  set  in  the  Treble  Cliff,  and  the  Instrumen¬ 
tal  par's  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
general  effect  of  the  Orchestra  on  the  Piano  Forte 
or  Organ.  It  shall  be  engraved  in  a  superior  style, 
and  neatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  felio,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  viz. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  seven  parts,  to  be 
Issued  monthly  ; 

The  first  iinBiberwill  contain  about  18  pages, 
second  .  .  .  .15“ 

third  .  .  .  .  16  “ 

fourth  .  .  ,  .  19  “ 

fifth  ....  16  “ 

sixth  .  .  .  .  14  “ 

■eveuth  .  .  .  ,  28  “ 

so  that  the  whole  work  will  contain  aheut  1S6  pages. 

,  The  price  of  the  work  will  be  One  Dollar  per  Num¬ 
ber,  payable  on  delivery  ;  to  non  subscribers.  One 
Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents.  It  will  commence  as  soon 
eas  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  defray  expense* 
shall  have  been  subscribed  for.  No  subscription  will 
be  received  for  less  than  the  whole  work. 

The  first  number  will  be  accompanied  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  Title  page,  and  the  last  with  a  list  of  Snbscrib- 
cra. 

Every  person  procuring  subscriptions  for  ten  copies 
and  becoming  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
same,  will  be  entitled  to  one  copy. 

0:^Musical  Societies,  and  others,  are  informed, 
that  the^  above  work  may  be  obtained  of  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  either  in  parts  or  in  full  score. 

%*  Subscriptions  for  the  above  popular  W’ork,  are 
received  by  J,  R,  Parker  No,  2'  Milk  Street.. .BostoB. 


THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 
EXECUTES  jlT  HIS  PRUfTLyC  OFFICE, 

JYo.  10, 

merchant’s  hall, 

CO.NGRESS  STRF.ET . BOSTG.;, 

ALL  KIVDS  or 

LETTER  PRESS  PRIfrrL\G. 

Music  executed  typographically,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz  : — 

Common  Psalmody  at  75  cents  per  page,  common 
Singing  book  form. 

Quarto,  commoi.  Psalmody  at  One  dollar  fifty  cents 
\  per  page 

Music  of  the  above  »i*ed  pages  for  the  Organ,  Pi¬ 
ano  Forte,  Flute,  Clarionet,  8ic.  will  be  enhanced  a 
mere  trifle,  and  can  be  proenred  150  percent  cheaper 
than  plated  music,  and  warranted  to  be  executed 
nearly  as  well,  in  point  of  workmanship,  and  (as  it 
resperts  accuracy,)  as  correct. 

AH  orders  from  the  country  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  for  aijy  pieces  that  arc,  or  may  be  pub¬ 
lished,  for  any  particular  occasion,  viz  : — 1  hanksgiv- 
ing,  Christmas,  Fast,  Funeral  Anthems,  ic.  4c. 

Any  Society,  or  individual,  at  a  distance  wishing 
any  Piece  printed,  by  sending  their  Orders,  will  have 
it  as  correctly  printed,  and  the  same  care  used,  as 
though  they  were  present  themselves,  and  attended 
to  the  Press. 

'r.  BAr>«ER,  Jr — Also  gives  notice,  Tha 
Btoks.  I  fVay  BtlU,  Posting  Bills, 

Pampidels,  |  Stage  Bills,  [hav-  Circulars, 

Cards,  I  ing  three  elegant  Bills  Lading, 

Shop  Bills,  I  engravings.]  Ac.  4c. 

M’ill  be  printed  at  his  Office  on  the  most  reasonable 

terms  ;  and  every  favour,  however  small,  w  hicb 
be  may  receive  trom  his  friends  and  the 
Public,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 


I  New  Musical  Publication. 

I  FFIIIE  first  number  of  tbe  Mutteal  Cabinet,  con- 
Jl  taining  the  following  choice  songs,  is  jnst  pub- 
lidied  by  Timotht  M.  Baker,— Ah  sure  a  pair,  as 
sung  by  Mr.  Philipps — The  Cabin  Boy,  as  sung  by 

Mr.  Incledon — Ah  tell  me  why,  &c _ The  Knight 

Errant,  as  sung  by  Mrs.  Waring — Love  has  eyes,  as 
Sling  by  Mr.  Philipps — The  Tyrolese  song — ’Tis  but 
Fancy’s  sketch,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Philipps — lam  wear¬ 
ing  awa’ — The  Soldier’s  Bride,  as  sung  by  Mr,  Phil- 
ipps — The  Murderer’s  Bride — The  much  admired 
cotillion  of  La  Sbal. 

The  Musical  Cabinet  will  he  published  monthly. 
Subsciiptions  received,  and  the  werk  for  sale  at  T. 
M.  Baker's  Circulaticg  Library,  Charlestown,  Mass 
at  Richardson  4  Lord’s,  75  Cornhill— aad  at  Amos 
B.  Parker’s  48  Ann  street,  Boston — price  25  cents. 

N.  DKARBORN, 

E-S'dl  RAVER. 

No.  8  State-Street. ...BOSTON,  over  J.  Brooks  Bro¬ 
kers  office. 

Respectfully  solicits  order*.  Address  and 
Visiting  Cards,  engraved  and  printed — Lngrav- 
ings  on  Copper,  Wood  and  Brass,  executed — Custom 
House,  Notary,  Court,  and  Counting  house  Seals  fur¬ 
nished — Door  Plates,  of  every  stj'le,  (complete  on 
the  door,)  from  2  50  to  20  dollars— Trunk  and  Cef- 
fin  Plates,  Key  Tags,  Dog  Collars,  Butter  Stamps — 
Cyphers  and  Names  engraved  on  Wood,  Brass  Silver 
or  Ivory. 

0:^Stancili,  cut  in  Tin,  Capper  or  Parchment, 

HANDEL  l?fD  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  takes  place  to  morrow  Evening  at  Boylsten 
Hall,  at  which  SeasoB  Tickets  are  admited 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  Sac. 

March  2. 


LITERARY. 

Proposals  have  bet-n  issued  in  New  York,  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  new  pciiodical  work,  to  be  entitled— ‘*T/ie 
A'tir  York  Kuleidosc  ope.  or  Mirror  of  Entertainment, 
AVvfnce  aird  Literature,'''  edited  by  a  Society  of  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  The  plan  of  the  work  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  extract  from  tbe  prospectus  : — 

1st.  Entertainment.  This  will  include  interesting 
Narratives,  Stories,  or  Biographies,  original,  selected, 
or  translated  from  foreign  journals. 

2d.  Science.  Under  this  head  will  be  included 
notices  of  interesting  farts  and  discoveries  in  the 
.VIecLanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Agriculture,  Botany,  and 
Natural  History. 

3d.  Literature.  Notices  of  new  works,  preparing 
for  the  press,  or  already  published,  particuliarly  such 
are  connected  with  Science,  and  of  which  a  brief 
review  will  be  occasionally  given. 

4th.  Poetry.  Original  and  Selected. 

5th.  Correspondence.  This  will  be  confined  to 
Communications  embracing  one  or  tbe  ether  of  the 
preceding  topics. 

6th.  Miscellaneous,  The  Theatre,  Modern  Trav¬ 
els,  Singular  Customs  of  Foreign  Nations,  and  a 
variety  of  Gleanings  not  properly  belonging  to  any 
other  department  of  the  Kaleidoscope,  will  be  classed, 
under  this  brad. 

The  Kaleidotrepe  will  be  published  in  monthly 
numbers  of  cf  four  sheets,  in  the  Svo.fbrm,  6  numbers 
to  complete  a  volume  of  400  pages.  Each  n>imber)u 
contain  an  engraving  illustrative  of  some  new  discov¬ 
ery  in  the  Mechanc  Arts,  or  alher  subject  treated  of 
ill  the  work.  An  engraved  tillepage  will  also  be 
given  with  each  volume. — The  price  will  be  J6  per 
annum  ;  the  the  first  number  to  appear  in  tho  course 
of  the  present  month.  Persons  wishing  to  subsaribe 
to  the  above  work,  are  requested  to  forward  their  ad- 
(’res*  to  Wm.  A.  Colmaiv,  JVb,  45  WilUam-street, 
New-York,  Subscriptions  will  also  be  received  at 
this  Office. 


TE  DEUM  LAUDAMLS. 

BY  C.  MCIRECKE, 

Organist  of  St  Paul’s  Church  Baltimore, 
Arranged  in  full  vacsl-score,  with  the  inner  parts 
in  the  Treble  Cleft  and  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  Organ  and  Piano  forte. 

Subscriptions  for  the  above,  are  received  by  J  R 
Parker  at  The  Franklin  Music  Warehouse  No  2  Milk 
Stret  Bos'ou,  Price  Two  Dollars. 


TO  CORRESPOJ^DEMTS, 

We  are  happy  to  recognise  TraVrem  in  an  old 
friend.  The  Plagiarist  No.  1,  is  received,— we 
request  permission  of  the  writer,  to  reserve  bis 
cammnnication  for  the  first  number  of  “  The  Ladies, 
Gasette,"  the  same  request  is  applied  to  the  writer 
of  “  Musical  Pleiades"  also  to  the  author  of  “  The 
Ladies'  Friend,  No.  1.” 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 


NEW  MELO  DKAMA  OF  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE,  FIRST  TIME  IN  BOSTON. 

On  MONDAY  Evening,  March,  4(h,  Murpbj’s 
celebrated  Comedy,  in  five  acts,  called, 

ALL  IN  THE  WRONG, 

SIR  JOHN  RESTLESS,  MR.  DUFF. 

LADY  RESTLESS,  MRS.  POWELL. 

To  which  will  will  be  added  a  new  grand  rimau* 
tic  Melo  Drama,  in  2  acts  (With  aew  and  appropriata* 
scBery,  by  Mr,  WorralJ  called, 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


THE  BOLD  BUCCANEERS.. 
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FOR  TRB  EUTERPEIAD. 

TO  CORA. 

A  shape  alone  let  others  prize. 

And  features  of  the  fair —  * 

I  look  for  spirit  in  her  eyes, 

And  meaning  in  her  air. 

A  damask  cheek,  en  iserj  arm, 

Shall  De‘'er  mj  freedom  win ; 

Give  me  an  animated  form, 

That  speaks  a  mind  within. 

A  soul  where  awful  honor  shines. 

Where  sense  and  sweetness  mo^  ; 

And  angel  innocence  refines 
The  tenderness  of  love. 

With  pow‘r  to  heighten  ererj  jsj, 

The  fiercest  rage  contronl — 

Diffusing  mildness  o’er  the  brow. 

And  raptures  through  the  soul* 

These  are  the  powers  of  Beauty's  charms. 
Without  whose  vital  aid, 

Unfinish’d  all  her  beauty  seems. 

And  all  her  roses  deikl  ! 

But  how  divinely  shines  the  form 
Where  aii  these  charms  appear — 

Could’st  thou  but  see  my  Cora’s  face, 
Thou’dst  read  them  perfect  there  ! 

ROLLA. 

FOR  TBE  EUTERPEIAD. 

STANZAS, 

^Csn/tnuo/tan  af  JVooret  ^ara  Creina,) 

L«  bia  hath  a  luring  smile. 

Yet,  yet  Uis  fraught  with  many  dangers, 

O,  her  love  lives  but  awhile. 

On  the  flattering  words  of  strangers. 

Nora's  meek  and  guiltless  lips. 

Only  spread  for  one — sincerely, 

Little  knswti  to  grief,  she  sips 
The  sweets  of  Jos  ing  long  and  dearly  ! 

Oh,  say  Nora  Creina,  dear  ! 

My  faithful,  timid  Nora  Creina  ! 

Lesbia’s  smiies 
Are  fraught  with  wiles, 

But  yours  arc  true,  my  Nora  Creina ! 

Lesbia's  vcice,-with  sest  refin'd. 

Charms  the  lovers  round  her  flocking, 

Each  thinks  the  lay's  for  him  design’d, 

But  little  know  her  prone  to  mocking ! 

Oh !  the  notes  of  Nora's  tongue 

Breathe  like  mnrmering  winds  of  even. 
Sweeter  strains — and  simpler  song 
Ne'er  was  known  to  soar  to  heaven  ! 

Oh,  my  Nora  Creina  dear  ! 

My  tender,  simple,  Nora  Creina ! 

.  Heaven's  song 

Dwells  on  your  tongue 

The  song  of  faith — my  Nora  Creina ! 

3. 

Lesbia's  hair's  as  black  as  jet. 

Braided  up  with  fashion's  tresses  ; 

Gold  and  gems  half  hidden  set 
Within  (be  locks  which  Beauty  blesses, 


Give  me  Nora's  locks  of  gold, 

Fashion's  hands  shall  never  braid  them,  I 

Waving  thro’  the  breezes  bold,  -  ■ 

As  toft  and  loose  as  Nature  made  them  ! 

Oh,  my  Nora  Creina,  dciar  ! 

My  gracefnl,  airy,  Nora  Creina ! 

Who'll  behold 
Your  locks  of  gold 
Without  a  smile? — my  Nora  Creina! 

TRISTRAM. 


FOR  THE  ECTERFF.IAD. 

MUSIC. 

(fFn/ten  Juljf,  1821,  on  hearing  a  band  af  muiic^ 
perform  on  •  hiA-e.) 

Is  it  the  breeze  that  moves  the  brake. 

And  muruiere  softly  o’er  the  lake  ? 

Is  it  the  siren's  luring  strainj 
That  flutters  o'er  the  watery  main  ? 

Softly  breathing,  heavenly  numbers, 

Lulling  grief  in  gentle  slumbers  1 

Sweet  spirit ! — spread  thy  waxy  wings, 

But  stay,  O  stay  ! — thy  pretence  brings 
A  thonsand  feelings  to  my  breast, 

Tho’  different  yet  with  pleasure  blest  ! 

Loving, — fearing, — hoping, — biaming, 

Far  beyond  a  mortal's  naming  ! 

Now  wildly  soars  the  martial  strain  ! 

Now  wilder  notes  burst  forth  again  ! 

The  glen  re-echo's  with  the  blast. 

And  war  resounds— but  now  'tis  past — 

Wafted  softly, — faintly  trcmhiiug! 

Now  it  dies,  my  soul  reseinbiiug  ! 

Music  !  if  e’er  the  breast  is  free 
From  enre,  it  is  when  hearing  thee  ! 

If  e'er  the  savage  bosom  felt, 

'Twas  when  thy  last  notes  softly  melts ;  * 

Murder  falters,— Hatred  slumbers, 

Love's  created  from  thy  numbers  ! 

TRISTRAM. 


SERENADE, 

”  Love  wakes  and  weeps 
While  Beauty  sleeps  ! 

O  for  music's  softest  numbers. 

To  prompt  a  theme 
For  beauty's  dream. 

Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers. 

“  Thro’  groves  of  palm 
Sigh  gales  of  balm  ; 

Fire -flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling  ; 
While  tbro'  the  gloom 
Comes  soft  perfume, 

The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing, 

”  O  wake  and  live, 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadow'd  bliss,  the  real  excelling ; 
No  longer  sleep, 

From  lattice  peep, 

Aid  list  tbe  Ule  that  love  is  telling. 


rK  THE^  MERITS  OF  MUSIC. 

*■  ULBS — FOUR  VOrCES. 

Composed  by  H.  Corn* 

I. 

Music  can  guide  tbe  Soul  to  L  ov«, 
Music  give  strength  to  War, 

Music  the  sylph  like  Dance  eau  move. 
Music  can  chase  away  care. 

Music  can  soften  the  pensive  mood, 
Music  of  Virtue  can  sing. 

Music  gives  praise  in  gratitude, 

Music  all  pleasure  can  bring. 

II. 

Music  relieves  in  tbe  loocbome  hour, 
Music’s  the  best  of  Society, 

Music  i*  welcome  in  pleasure’s  Bow’r, 
Music  abounds  with  variety, 

Music  can  make  the  Pedant  feel. 
Music  makes  poverty  wealthy, 

Music  the  sick  Man’s  pains  can  heal. 
Music’s  tbe  Voice  of  the  healthy. 

III. 

Musio  1  love  and  Music  loves  me. 
Music  and  I  live  together. 

Music  blends  Discord  and  Harmony, 
Music  is  sweet  in  all  weather. 

Music  JO  Gods  to  life  gives  rest, 

Miisic  to  pleasure  will  take  ns, 

Music  gm  me  for  I  like  it  best, 

Music  oh  nevei  forsake  us. 


CS  F.lDISro  PA  UORSF.BACW, 

Bsit  cl.itffy  bkill  to  ride  seems  a  science 
I'ropt*  to  gentle  blood.  Spencer. 

4  bcenu'i  I  horse  should  be  placed  next  to  a  beau* 
tifni  .roirvu  in  t’le  scale  of  i^nlient  beings.  Man 
comes  fttUr:— at  least,  tingle  maiu  When  joined  in 
wedicek,  he  become!  part  and  parcel  of  his  wife  ; 
and  then  if  be  is  entitled  to  rank  as  an  individual  at 
all — it  is  next  to  her.  As  a  horse  is  the  next  best 
animal  to  a  woman,  so  being  on  horse-back  is  the 
next  best  state  to  being  in  love.  I  make  this  distinc* 
tioD,  because  I  hold  the  two  states  to  be  incompaft* 
ble  with  each  oUier— each,  for  the  time  being,  neces¬ 
sarily  displacing  its  rival.  To  be  in  love,  and  to  be 
on  horse-back,  at  one  and  <he  same  time,  is  no  roor* 
practicable  than  to  be  in  two  gardens,  or  enjoy  two 
delioions  flavours,  or  listen  to  two  divine  airs,  or  lux¬ 
uriate  in  the  sun-shine  and  the  mooo-light,  or  be  a 
distinguished  writer  in  Baldwin’s  and  Blackwood’s 
at  one  and  tbe  same  time.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I  would  impugn  or  detract  from  the 
merit  of  either  of  these  states,  by  insinuating  that 
their  incompatibility  has  regard  to  auy  thing  but 
time.  So  far  from  it,  I  bold  that  the  man,  or  woman, 
who  is  food  of  being  on  horseback,  will  necessarily 
be  fond  of  being  in  love  :  but  the  spirits — or  what, 
ever  they  may  be — whieh  rule  these  two  ”  blest 
eonditions,’  willingly  divide  the  empire  of  the  breast 
in  which  they  exist ;  each  holding  undivided  sway 
by  turns ;  and  they  are  better  entitled  to  ^divide 
the  crown’  than  Timotheus  and  St.  Cecilia  were, 
for  each,  respectively,  possesses  the  powers  which 
were  shared  between  those  of  old  i  each  can  '  raise 
a  mortal  to  the  skies  and  each  can,  in  mere  senses 
thao  one,  ’  bring  an  angel  down.’ — Lon.  Mag. 


